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THE ETHICS OF HOTEL LIFE. 
By Mrs Linton. 
THE experienced know almost at a glance who 
is and who is not accustomed to Hotel Life. 
There is the same feeble helplessness of demeanour 
—the same lost and strayed air—the same kind of 
‘Good gracious, what am I to do now, and what 
is going to happen next?’ which mark out the 
unaccustomed from the experienced, and give the 
latter the map of the country so soon as these 
others enter in at the door. The habits among 
themselves, too, of the unaccustomed betray them 
quite as much as their demeanour on first enter- 
ing. There are certain who hold an hotel as no 
more public in the sense of self-restraint than their 
own home in the heart of the country. Have 
they acquired the bad habit of snap and snarl, 
of contradiction and interruption ?—small check 


In a manner affiliated to these two types are 
the stand-off and the familiar—the people who 
look at you with a curiously supercilious air, as 
if questioning your pedigree, your upbringing, 
your business, your religious faith and political 
creed, and not by any means sure that the 
answers, if given, would be satisfactory. And 
there are the familiar, who call you ‘dear’ on 
the second interview, and before the third is out 
have confided to you their whole history—who 
they are and what they were, what their fathers 
died of, and how they lost their children, and 
anything else it may interest them to tell, to 
which you must make a show of sympathetic 
attention. Fortunately, these intimacies are like 
flowers without roots. They die as quickly as 
they are born, and their place knows them no 
more. 

The unaccustomed are generally frightfully 


it is to them that strange and curious ears are | hard on the servants. They seem to consider the 


listening to the familiar interludes which sound 
so bitter and are so futile! 
no real heart of sinful temper in these verbal 
scratchings. They mean no more than the stage 
combat—‘ one, two, three, four, and cross over’— 
and their intimates take them at their full valu- 
ation. But strangers do not. Hence these two 
highly respectable and well-living citizens are 
set down as leading a cat-and-dog life, which they 
do not care to control even in public. 

At the opposite end of the scale stand the un- 
restrained lovers—people who caress each other 
in public, call each other pet names sure to be 
of ludicrous complexion to strangers, and act 
generally as if no such thing as the dignity of 
reserve existed, and as if the sanctities of privacy 
Were not different from the publicities of the 
market-place. These are the people who give 
each other choice bits or superfluous bits from 
their own plates; drink out of each other’s glass ; 
dispute amicably about the last teaspoonful of 
wine; and from start to finish act with the utmost 
Meoncern as to appearances and the public ver- 
dict, thinking no more of their fellow-men than 
if they were two love-birds on a perch. 


There is no malice, | 


service of an hotel as a steady-going, unrelaxing 
automatic kind of thing, wherein the servants 
can never be tired, never want rest, never need 
to be absent from their posts for their own food 
or relaxation. It is a kind of ‘one down, another 
come on,’ to their mind. They do not realise 
the personality, the individuality, of any of the 
servants, but imagine that if one is tired another 
is there ready to take the work with the same 
automatic precision—the same minute attention 
to individual fads which persons of this sort 
demand from hotel servants. For this kind 
carries all its fads with it, and feels aggrieved if 
the chambermaid who has thirty rooms and 
their inmates to attend to, forgets this or mistimes 
that, bewildered as she is by the multiplicity 
of things to remember for those, unaccustomed, 
who treat an hotel as their private house, and 
themselves as the chief and principal of the 
whole affair. 

Among these inconvenient inmates are the 
early risers. It is all very well to say that their 
servants are up every morning by six, and that 
six is as late as any well-conditioned domestic 
should be abed. The reasoning holds good for 
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those who go to bed at ten, and whose wildest 
vigils never stretch beyond eleven—those, too, 
who have had the whole evening and great part 
of the afternoon to themselves, when they might 
rest in tranquillity and gather enough strength 
for the next day’s modest campaign. But for 
hotel servants—on their feet from seven till 
twelve, with no period of repose, not so much as 
a solitary half-hour they can call their own, 
things are different; and the abnormally early 
riser, demanding hot water, breakfast, what not, 
at inappropriate times, is a nuisance, and cruel 
at that. People who come to an hotel should come 
prepared to abandon a few of their own personal 
and special habits, and to conform to those which 
have been found best for the majority. Nowhere is 
that modern craze of ‘individualiam’ more out 
of place than in a crowded hotel, where the 
smooth, the just, the humane working of things 
demands some amount of consideration from the 
visitors, and with this consideration a correspond- 
ing amount of giving up. 

All sorts of characters meet you at the table- 
@héte, making a moral kaleidoscope as interest- 
ing and as infinite as is the material. There are 
the people who eat enormously, suggesting their 
determination to get their money’s worth at all 
events. Come what may, they have paid for it, 
and they will have it. And there are people who 
pick and reject and grumble and find fault, with 
the air of the fastidiously accustomed who find 
nothing so good as that to which they have been 
used, and are for ever regretting their own cook 
and their own larder. And there are others so 
naively content with the horrible messes which 
come up under French names !—so touchingly 
sure that this is real French cookery, which they 
have heard of so often; and, dear me! now they 
have come across it, how good it is, and how far 
superior to our plain roast and boiled! With 
them are often children, who are encouraged to 
eat of everything that comes to table, and to eat 
without stint. If they do empty that whole dish 
of sweets, what harm? They are out in the open 
air all day long, and at such times as these it is 
well to enlarge the boundaries. What these small 
people manage to stow away in cheek pouches 
and supplementary stomachic store-closets not 
existing among the ordinary sons of men, is one of 
the marvels of hotel life. There it is, however ; 
and it knocks the bottom out of all one’s theories 
of what constitutes a proper dietary for the young, 
and of how much moral discipline should come 
into their education in the line of self-restraint 
as to appetites, fleshly and sensual. And speak- 
ing of children, too, a word has to be said in 
deprecation of the lax discipline and imperfect 
accommodation which makes the general drawing- 
room their nursery and playroom. Let them play 


and romp and dance and shout to their hearts’! with the very cheese-parings of renown ; when 
content, but let them have their own assigned recre-' that benighted citizen says doubtfully, ‘Don't 
ation-room, wherein they can expand according | know the name. What ishe? What has he done? 
to desire. To make the lives of the elder portion | Or some less imperfect if more entangled critic 
of the community unendurable by reason of the pronounces joyfully: ‘Oh, he is Mr So-and-so, 
‘wild huzzas and cruel noise’ so delightful to | and he wrote that beautiful book of poems, don’t 
youth—so distracting to age—is an unfair divi-' you know?’ But, unfortunateiy for ine critic, 
Let the one be happy in its own glad he never wrote a line in his life, save, perhaps, 
noisy restless way ; but let the other have peace, the titles of his pictures for the R. A.; or haply 
and the quietude without which is infinite his hypothetical book of poems was a successful 


sion. 


suffering. 
The windows are the grand battle-ground of 


‘him with worse than desert-sand. Then a week’s 


differences in age and constitution. There shiver 
the poor old goodies whom bronchitis catches by 
the throat if but the keen wind looks too sharply 
through the closed windows. There flush the 
radiant young and the many-fleshed mature, who 
fan themselves at Christmas-time and cannot 
exist with closed windows winter or summer, night 
or day—who enjoy a draught, and call a keen 
north-easter jolly. And who, pray, is to decide 
between them? As a rule the youre have it, 
and the poor old goodies suffer. Here, rheumatic 
pains are increased and the stiff walk becomes a 
decided hobble. There, the old familiar enemy 
swoops down on the helpless victim and chokes 


spell in bed, with doctor and drugs and so much 
loss of time and enjoyment, makes the practical 
comment on the wisdom of sitting in a draught 
with a keen wind racing through the window 
to the door. The same thing goes on in the 
drawing-room, which the children use as a 
passage-place into the garden, with the necessary 
result of cold shivers i sensitive backs, and 
catarrhs of various kinds and different locations 
But the old and frail have the worst of it, inas- 
much as pains and sickness are worse than ‘stuffi- 
ness’ and discomfort. 

Of the company, what an infinite variety! 
There are the badly dressed—men who slouch 
down to dinner in knickerbockers and a Norfolk 
jacket, and women who wear crumpled collars 
and faded blouses. And there are the full-dressed, 
who make the mixed crowd of a second-rate hotel 
occasion for display in fine linen and diamond studs 
—bare shoulders, rich velvet, much jewellery, and 
an air of ballroom elegance. There are the 
free and the frightened—men whose hail-fellow- 
well-met kind of advances you have to resist ; and 
timid girls, who could not answer you ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
if you spoke to them, which in very pity you do 
not. There are the emphatic Nobodies who come 
from small provincial towns, and are flustered 
and excited at this their deeper draught of life; 
and there are the Somebodies, as yet anonymous, 
who come into the room with that air of distine- 
tion unmistakable and not to be gainsaid. They 
may be homely in feature, insignificant in person, 
by no means taking—but they are Somebodies. 
That stands out as plainly as the dome of St 
Peter’s, and you seize the subtle announcement 
on their first entrance into the room. By-and- 
by you find how right your prognostic was, and 
are perhaps startled by the breadth and weight 
of this Somebody’s repute. Sometimes these 
lions are humane and modest-mannered enough. 


Sometimes they are terribly the reverse, and can 
only be appeased by being induced to roar while 
| fed with cakes of flattery and attention. And 

sometimes even they, great as they are, are served 


play, or a novel that made its mark, or may 
| only a book of philosophy, more widely talked 
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about than read, and less understood than dis- 
cussed, 

Many and many more types we must leave out 
of our gallery. The people who gather all the 
gool things to themselves and their own party, 
and revel in abundance while others have nothing 
—what a well-known hotel type that is! So 
are the good-natured souls who are always willing 
to share their advantages, and who look after 
your little extra wants as if you were at their own 
homes. The people who—with a party of Irish 
riests at that table there in the corner, Home 

ulers to a man as they are—sound the tocsin 
of the Union loud enough for all the room 
to hear. The rowdy sons and daughters of the 
Bank Holiday yesterday, who, at breakfast, sing, 
shout, let off little | screams mingled with 
gurgles of laughter, pull crackers, and generally 
comport themselves as ’Arrys and ’Arriets are 
wont todo. The people who slip by the servants, 
or scamp the tips when they cannot save them 
altogether, on the futile plea, ‘ Attendance charged 
for in the bill ;’ and the people who know that 
tips are expected, are part of the provisions of 
the place, and that no one who really respected 
himself would dream of ‘bilking’ the servants, as 
of old the scamps of the road used to ‘bilk the 
pikeman.’ The people who practise their scales, 
and play with humdrum fidelity for the stipu- 
lated two hours every day—or the piano is 
‘sick’ and under a physician in the shape of a 
tuner with a plentiful supply of catgut in his 

‘ket. These and more we encounter in an 

otel, where also we meet the lovely and the 
genuine, the gentle, the refined, the unassuming, 
the enchanting. In any case, an hotel is a micro- 
cosm where we stumble against oddities of various 
kinds. And all this time we have left those 
ethics alone !—those ethics which can be com- 
pressed into a single sentence—the briefest word 
of advice. ‘Remember, an hotel is not home; nor 
are strangers your own familiars ; nor, in a crowd, 
can you ciaim the special indulgences rightfully 
due to the one and the other.’ The law of hotel 
life is consideration for others; and the purest 
form of socialism we have yet accomplished 
is to be found in a public drawing-room and at 
a table-d’hite. 


POMONA* 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A tone which is now for ever fled ; 
A hope which is now for ever past ; 
A love so sweet it could not last, 
Was time long past. 
SHELLEY. 
‘Has Mr Ludlow come home yet?” 
‘No, Missy; but I’m expecting him every 
minute,’ 
‘But if he had come by the train he fixed, he 
would have been here an hour ago.’ 
The old man smiled. ‘I think I can guess 
gd well what he’s doing. He’s gone round 
y Burlington House just to have a look at his 
picture.—Bless your heart, he was so terrible took 
up with his Pomona, he could hardly bear to 
part with her. When the cab came to the door 
to take it to the Academy, I think he'd two 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


minds about letting it go, even on the chance of 
its not being hung. I’ve known amany painting 
gentlemen, and they’re all a deal took up with 
their own pictures, though some of them hides it 
more than others; but I never saw one so down- 
right wrop up as him; and he’ve stuck a fancy 
price on it, so as no one shan’t buy it.—But come 
in, Missy, and I'll fetch up the tea. He'll be 
here in a Bless my heart!’ Warren ended 
in a bewildered whisper, ‘whoever is that young 
lady? I seem to know her face pretty near as 
well as I do yours,’ 

‘It is my cousin, Miss Lester,’ Sage said ; ‘ but 
I don’t think you can have seen her before.’ 

The whisper had not been lost on Pomona, 
and both she and Sage enjoyed the mystification 
of the old man; and the puzzled looks he stole 
at her as he spread the little tea-table in the 
studio, making excuses to come again and again 
to re-arrange the tea-things or bring an extra 
plate or teaspoon; and once Sage caught him 
standing staring with a plate of biscuits in his 
hand, from which, in his abstraction, an ava- 
lanche was descending on to the floor, 

Pomona was examining with interest all the 
pretty artistic things with which the studio— 
unlike that of Owen Ludlow’s at Scar—was 
adorned. A studio was quite as great a novelty 
to her as a shabby, little house in Dalston ; and 
both one and the other struck her as intensely 
interesting, and something fresh and outside the 
conventional limits within which the lines of her 
life had hitherto been cast. 

To Sage it was all familiar; but perhaps no 
less interesting than it was to Pomona, as associa- 
tion took the place of novelty with even more 
powerful charm ; and where Pomona saw richly 
coloured Oriental tapestry, Sage saw the back- 
ground to a picturesque figure; and where Pomona 
exclaimed over a Venetian mirror with quaint 
embossed silver frame, Sage could echo the 
admiration, seeing in it the dark handsome face 
and smiling eyes it had so often reflected. That 
bronze Mercury was beautiful and graceful, as 
Pomona said; but the beauty and grace were 
entirely associated with Maurice, saying before 
he went away in the winter: ‘I wish I had 
winged heels like this chappie to bring me to my 
lady-love.’ 

There were not many pictures about; but 
Pomona was looking at some canvases standing 
with their faces to the wall in a corner, when the 
sputtering, spitting, little silver kettle on the tea- 
table called Sage away to make the tea; and 
while she was doing it, Pomona gave an exclama- 
tion of recognition. 

‘Sage, I am sure I have seen this man.—Oh 
yes; of course it is a Mr Moore I met at Mrs 
Coppleston’s dinner. He told me he knew Mr 
Ludlow ; indeed, it was he who first told me 
anything about him. It is only a sketch, but it 
is very good.’ 

Sage spilt some of the hot water on her finger, 
suddenly startled by hearing Maurice’s name. 

‘Look,’ Pomona went on—‘do you know 
him? 

‘Yes, a little.’ It was no doubt the scalded 
finger that sent the rush of colour over Sage’s 
delicate face and neck; and Pomona was eager 
in her sympathy and wish to do something to 
alleviate the pain, though Sage declared it was 
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nothing at all to trouble about, and would be all 
right in a minute. 

Just then they heard a cab stop and the sounds 
of an arrival, a portmanteau slammed down in 
the hall, and Ludlow’s voice talking to the 
cabman, and Warren's voice informing him that 
Miss Sage was there and another young lady ; 
and then Ludlow’s step sounded along the 
passage. He came in through the other room 
that opened into the studio, where he and Dr 
Merridew had sat on Christmas Eve, and Sage 
went forward to meet him. 

‘Well, little friend,’ he said in his usual hearty, 
cheery voice—‘ well, this is a pleasant welcome. 
Where's’ And then, behind Sage, he saw 
Pomona, and the words died on his lips. 

She was standing full in the light, looking 
towards him with a grave, shy look, that—Sage 
thought with a slight sense of disappointment— 
was less like the picture than the radiant, bright 
look that was more usual to her. Sage did not 
know how wonderfully more like it made 


Pomona to Katharine, the young wife whose 
sweet eyes had closed on this life twenty years 


ago. 
“Owen Ludlow still held Sage’s hand in his in 
affectionate greeting, and Sage felt his hand grip 
hers with a sudden, painful pressure, and saw 
that his face had turned an ashy sort of white. 
It had not occurred to her till then that the 
likeness to the picture meant also the likeness 
to the dead wife, who was so living a memory in 
his heart; and she wished now that she had 
prepared him for it. 

‘This is Miss Lester,’ she said quickly—‘my 
cousin, Pomona Lester.’ 

He had recovered himself in a moment, and 


came forward with something of his usual court- | 


eous manner. ‘I am very pleased to make Miss 
Lester’s acquaintance. I am sorry to have been 
delayed in returning; and I hope Jervis has 
done the honours and brought you some tea.’ 
Sage fancied there was an unnaturally stiff 
tone in his voice, and a cold look in his eyes, 


almost of aversion, as he looked at Pomona, who, | 
‘would not hear of it, declaring that was his 


on her side, had a little touch of haughtiness in 
her manner, and an elegant, chill formality that 
had been conspicuous by its absence before, every 
look and movement and tone having seemed so 
wonderfully simple and natural and unconscious. 

Sage was uncomfortably aware that this intro- 
duction was not a success—that these two friends 
of hers were not getting on and did not take to 
one another. She could see, with Pomona’s eyes, 
that Mr Ludlow without his sympathetic, kindly 
manner was not attractive; while, with his, 
she could see Pomona as a fashionable young 


lady, giving herself haughty, fine-lady airs) She | 


could not tell the other feelings that were surg- 


ing within him, and had to be kept rigidly down | 


by that stiff, rather over-polite manner, which 
Sage dreadfully feared Pomona might consider 
bad form. 

She did not know that when Ludlow’s hand 
touched Pomona’s, he felt a tiny baby’s purpose- 
less clasp that had folded round one of his fingers 
twenty years ago, as he stooped to kiss a warm, 
little forehead among the folds of a big, white 
shawl. She did not know Pomona’s eyes were 
really Katharine’s looking across those twenty 


know how, after the first shock, followed by 
a desperate effort to disbelieve in the girl's 
identity, and assure himself that the likeness was 
— accidental, that very likeness had been 
iateful and repugnant to him; the tone of her 
voice, an echo of the melody of that sweet honey- 
moon year, jarred and stung him; the curve of 
her cheek and line of her brow irritated and filled 
him with a sort of resentment ; the very position 
in which her slim hands lay in her lap fretted 
him almost beyond endurance. 

Pomona, on her side, felt repelled and disap- 
pointed. Maurice Moore had spoken so warmly 
of the painter; Sage had sung his praises so 
heartily ; she had been so interested in his studio, 
and naturally she was much more inclined to like 
than to dislike people. In all her sunny, happy 
life, she had hardly ever met with any one to 
dislike, having one of those natures that see the 
best in every one, and so her whole world was 
inhabited by nice, pleasant, interesting people. 
It is a blessed gift to be born with, this quality 
of seeing the best. I hardly think a fairy god- 
mother could give a better, happier gift to a 
child in any rank of life. Oh yes; no doubt 
they will be constantly taken in, constantly dis- 
appointed ; but that is infinitely better than to 
live in a dreary world, seeing only the low 
motives, bad disposition, meanness, and selfish- 
ness that are no doubt only too conspicuous in 
most of us, though, thank Heaven, not unmixed 
in any of us. 

But Pomona’s feeling for Mr Ludlow amounted 
almost to dislike, and being such a very unusual 
sensation with her, it fretted her, and made her 
uncomfortable, and she was glad to take her 
leave as soon as politeness allowed. 

Nothing was said of ler likeness to the picture. 
Owen Ludlow talked hard and heavily on society 
subjects in which he was not at all aw fait, and 
Pomona answered with hardly veiled indifference. 
Sage vainly tried to make things run more easily 
and pleasantly, and it was a relief to all when 
Pomona declared she must go. 

She wanted to take Sage back ; but Mr Ludlow 


privilege ; and while he went to see if the car- 
riage was there, Suge said: ‘You don’t know how 
nice he can be.’ 

‘I am sure he can be very nice to you, dear; 
but I don’t think he would to me. He doesn’t 
like me? 

‘Oh, Pomona !’ 


‘I don’t mind a bit, dear, little Sage, as long: 
as you like me, and I am sure you do.—When 
will you come and see me? And what day 
shall we go down to Beechtield together and see 
mother? Come to-morrow morning and_ have 
lunch with me?—No! too busy? Well, I will 
write. Iam so, so glad we have met. 

And then the painter returned and cere 
-moniously escorted Miss Lester to her carriage. 
| ‘Are you ill?’ Sage asked anxiously as the 
_ painter came back into the studio. ; 
He was walking very slowly, and his head 
was bent, and his shoulders stooped like an old 
man, and his face had a drawn look on it as 0 
suffering. 

‘No, little friend, not ill, only old and tired, 
and not up, as you may perceive, to fashionable 
‘society. I didn’t know you had such fine rela- 


years at him with silent reproach. She did not 
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tions, Sage-—and yet, I think your father told 
me once of a cousin,’ 

‘T never saw her till to-day.—Oh, Mr Ludlow, 
don’t you think she is lovely ?’ 

He paused a minute, and then said with cold 
impartiality; ‘Yes, perhaps she would be con- 
sidered so.’ 

‘But don’t you think so?’ 

‘Well, I am not sure.’ 

He was moody and absent; and Sage hardly 
knew if he were listening to her description of 
Pomona’s sudden appearance that afternoon, and 
how sweet and cordial she was, and how she 
wanted her, Sage, to go down with her to Beech- 
field to see ‘my aunt, Lady Lester.’ 

I do not think one need call it snobbishness 
the pleasure those last words gave to Sage; or 
if it were so, it was snobbishness of a very 4 
elementary sort, not unnatural in a girl who, 
till that afternoon, had thought of titles as 
belonging to people in books and newspapers, 
not to any one in ordinary life, certainly not 
life in Dalston. 


| 


She was longing to tell it all to Maurice ; it 
was such a gratification to think that her rela- 
tions would bear comparison with his; it had | 
always rather afflicted her that Maurice’s friends | 
and relations should be in a higher station than 
hers; and if she had not loved him so, the 
feeling of condescension on his part would soon 
have become galling. I think it was this that 
made her shrink a little from descriptions of any 
society he went into, which shrinking had led to 
her hearing hardly anything of the dinner party , 
at the Copplestons at which Maurice had met 
Pomona., But now that it would be give and 
take, she would like to hear all about his friends, 
and would not even mind being introduced to 
them ; and, by-and-by, she would tell Pomona 
of their engagement, and take Maurice to see 
her, and, perhaps, to the beautiful place at 
Beechfield, and to ‘my aunt, Lady Lester.’ 

Ihave said that in old days at Scar these two 
friends had no scruple in relapsing into silence 
when thoughts grave or gay absorbed them ; and 
so now Sage’s thoughts were roaming away ; 
while perhaps Owen Ludlow’s were as far from 
the studio and the present, only his were wander- 
ing into the past, sad and gray, while hers were 
venturing into the rose-coloured future. 

‘I think,’ he said at last, drawing his hand 
wearily over his forehead and eyes—‘I think 1 | 
shall yo back to Scar to-morrow.’ | 


CARVED IVORIES. | 


THE subject of Carved Ivory forms one of the | 
most important branches of the industrial arts, | 
for from extant examples the art may be traced 
irom prehistoric to the present times, and speci- 
mens of carvings made by all peoples in all ages 
may be seen in the public museums and col- 
lections. Owing, probably, to the little intrinsic 
value of ivory, many specimens have been pre- 
served, it being a substance of little or no value 
for turning into bullion, so much needed for the 
Successful carrying on of the wars of the middle 
ages ; many specimens also were preserved and 
hidden, owing to their portability and small size. 


At the present time, when so many vegetable 
substances are being used in the place of ivory, 
it is as well that the nature and characteristics of 
true ivory should be stated. If a section were 
to be taken and carefully examined, there would 
be observed series of lines proceeding from a 
common centre in arcs of circles, also that these 
arcs intersected one another and formed minute 
diamond-shaped spaces. In its strictest sense, 
true ivory is confined to that kind of tooth-sub- 
stance which shows such diamond or lozenge 
shaped spaces. 

The chief source of ivory is that obtained from 
the elephants of Africa and Asia. Ivory so 
obtained may be distinguished, owing to the 
African when first cut exhibiting hardly any 
grain, being first of a transparent tint, afterwards 
becoming lighter in colour. Asiatic when first cut 
is like African which has been cut for some time, 
but becomes yellow by exposure to light. The 
African has a closer texture, and is capable of 
being more highly polished than the Asiatic 
variety. Beside elephant ivory, other substances 
have been largely used in the carving of the 
middle ages, notably walrus, narwhal, and 
hippopotamus ivory. It is interesting to note 
that King Ohtere of Norway visited King 
Alfred the Great in 890 a.p., after a walrus 


/hunt in the North Sea, one of the objects of 


which was the obtaining of walrus ivory. 
Another very important source of ivory is that 
obtained from the Mammoth, the extinct Hlephas 
primigenius. Large quantities of this ivory have 
been found in the frozen soils of Siberia, it being 
said that nearly all the turned ivory-work of 
Russia has been made from this so-called fossil 
ivory. These extinct elephants from which it 
is obtained have been immured in the frozen 
soil for countless centuries. In prehistoric times 
herds of these animals roamed over Western 
Europe. 

The very earliest carvings now extant are those 
found in the caves of Le Moustier and La 
Madelaine, preserved at Paris, bearing representa- 
tions of animals as seen by the prehistoric men. 
Amongst others are an ibex, a reindeer coming to 
a stream to drink, and perhaps the most import- 
ant is an incised carving of the Mammoth, show- 
ing the long curved tusks and the shagey mane, 
such as none of the present species possess. 

Many centuries elapse between the prehistoric 
ivories and those to which any approximate date 
can be assigned. As in regard to other of the 
industrial arts, so in regard to that of carved 
ivory the earliest mention is referred to Egypt ; 
a tablet of the twelfth or Theban dynasty (cire. 
2020 Bc.) gives directions for the making of a 
small statuette, parts of which were to be of 
ebony and parts of ivory. 

In the British Museum are various chairs and 
other articles decorated with ivory, to which have 
been assigned dates varying from the eighteenth 
to the tenth centuries B.c., notably two daggers 
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with plain uncarved ivory handles dating from 
the eighteenth or seventeenth century B.C. 

One of the most interesting series of all the 
objects found at Nineveh was a very valuable 
collection of about three hundred carved ivories, 
probably made between the ninth and eighth 


centuries B.c. They were discovered by Sir | 


Henry Layard in a room, possibly the Treasury 
of the North-west Palace ; and when found, were 
in a very brittle condition, owing to the fatty 
substances of which ivory is partly formed having 
decomposed. When brought to England, they 
were boiled in gelatine. As a consequence, they 
again became to a certain extent solid, and were 

laced (and are now to be seen) in the British 
Museum, Amongst the largest specimens, certain 
plaques with representations of Egyptian mon- 
archs are finely carved. A very large number 
of small pieces consisted probably of ‘the frieze 
placed round some valuable chest or coffer. 
Amongst other portions to be seen are some few 
which have small cells cut out of the ivory, and 
into which have been let portions of lapis lazuli 
and gold, the largest of this kind of work being a 
piece which is stated to have formed a part of 
a throne. In the Old Testament it is said that 
Solomon made a throne of ivory and overlaid 
it with the best gold. Since these Nineveh ivories 
were probably made about the time of Solomon, 
and very likely in or near the same place where 
the throne of Solomon was carved, might there 
not now be seen in this piece in the British 
Museum a part of a throne similar to the one 
made for the Temple at Jerusalem ? 

Ivory is referred to in the Bible. The ivory 
house which Ahab made is stated to have been 
one of his memorable acts. In the prophets, 
mention is made of ‘benches of ivory brought 
out of the Isles of Chittim, ‘horns of ivory’ and 
beds of ivory. Ona black marble obelisk brought 
from Assyria, and now in the British Museum, 
slaves are represented as carrying elephants’ 
tusks ; as also similar representations are to be 
seen upon the bas-reliefs of the ruined palace 
of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis, 

In the sixth century B.c. the towns of Sicyon 
and Argos were noted for their ivory statues ; 
and in the year 600, the Cypselidw sent as an 
offering to + ye ag a chest of ivory and gold. 
About 490 B.c. the very large chryselephantine 
statues made by Phidias and his contemporaries 
are noted. These statues, which were made 
partly of ivory and partly of gold, were of all 
sizes, ranging up to fifty-eight feet in height. 
It is very difficult to know how the ancients 
could have obtained such large pieces of ivory 
necessary for the making of these statues; and 
many theories in regard to it have been formed. 
Some think that the ivory was welded together 
in a way unknown now; others, that large 
plaques were hung on or fastened to an inner 
core, and the joinings carefully concealed, some- 
what similar to the way by which the Battersea 
enamellers in later times concealed fire-flaws and 
cracks on their finest pieces of work by painting 
sprays of flowers over these cracks, 

It would seem probable that the flesh-parts 
which were prac i to view were of ivory, whilst 
the dress was of gold. Of all these statues, the 
two most important were the figure of Minerva, 
which was placed in the Parthenon, and was 


forty feet high ; and that of Jupiter, placed in 
the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, and fifty-eight 
feet high. These statues, which were seen and 
described by the old writers of the early centuries 
before and after Christ, were destroyed by the 
| fanaticism of the early Christians. 

Very few ivories carved before the time of the 
, Emperor Constantine (272 to 337 a.D.) are in 
existence. Most of the larger European museunis 
possess one or two specimens; the South Ken- 
sington Museum has two such—one, a portion 
of a sacrificial cup; the other, one leaf of a 
diptych bearing the name of ‘Symmachorum’ 
incised upon it. 

The subject of diptychs and triptychs is a very 
interesting one in connection with ivory. Any- 
thing doubled or doubly folded may be called a 
diptych ; and should it consist of three parts, 
the two outer leaves of which fold over and 
enclose the central one, the object would be a 
triptych. During the early centuries before and 
after Christ, it was customary to use diptychs 
and tablets for writing purposes; the outside 
would be made of wood, bone, or ivory ; the 
inner surface being hollowed out and coated 
with wax, which latter was scratched upon with 
a stylus. Two small diptychs with characters 
scratched upon the wax were found a few years 
ago in a gold mine in Transylvania, and from 
the words upon them it is known that they 
were made in 169 a.D. 

When a person was elected consul under the 
Roman Empire, it became customary for him to 
send presents to the senators, high state ofli- 
cials, and other friends. These presents were 
very costly ; and amongst others sent were ivory 
diptychs, upon the outsides of which would be 
generally carved a representation of the consul 
himself seated in his curule chair and attired 
in his official robes. In a lower compartment 
would be carved representations of the games 
with which the consul would inaugurate his year 
of office. Inside, the wax was inscribed with the 
names of the preceding consuls, finishing with 
that of the donor. At the present time, twenty- 
one distinct examples of these consular diptychs, 
as they are called, are in existence, some of which 
may be seen in the British and South Kensington 
Museums, and at Liverpool, Milan, Darmstadt, 
Berlin, Paris, &e., and date from the third to the 
sixth centuries a.D., and are chiefly of Byzantine 
workmanship. 

A second class of ivory diptychs are those 
known as ‘Non-consular,’ generally having been 
| made for some special purpose, and often of 
very great beauty. Among others may be 
mentioned that of A’sculapius and Hygeia, now 
at Liverpool ; and the Tablet of Sens at Paris. 
But perhaps one of the finest ever sculptured is 
a single leaf of a diptych previously mentioned, 
inscribed ‘Symmachorum,’ the other leaf, much 
damaged, being in the Cluny Museum, Paris. 
The two leaves originally formed the doors of 4 
reliquary at Moustier, in France, probably being 
used for that purpose some time in the eighth 
century. As a diptych, they may have contained 
the marriage contract between members of the 
_Nicomachus and Symmachus family, the names 
inscribed upon each leaf. 

In the British Museum, one of the largest 
carved ivories in existence is a diptych leaf of 
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Byzantine origin, sixteen and a half inches long | 
and five and a half inches wide. | 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, possessors , 
of diptychs presented them to the Church, and | 
then, instead of containing the names of the | 
consuls, they enclosed the names of persons who 
should be prayed for, the lists being read out 
at mass. A few such diptychs still exist, and are 
classified and known as ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

A very important work in ivory in the sixth , 
century A.D, was a chair made for the Archbishop _ 
of Ravenna (546-556), and now preserved among 
the treasures of the cathedral at Ravenna. At | 
the end of the sixth century and early in the, 
seventh century, there was a decline in art in, 
Italy, but at the same time there was a revival | 
in Eastern Europe; and plaques of ivory carved , 
at this and later periods in and about that region | 
are to be seen in museums, and are classified | 
as ‘Byzantine.’ About the year 750, a bitter , 
struggle commenced in reference to the use of , 
images not only as used in churches but in pri- , 
vate life, and under Leo the Isaurian the fanatics | 
obtained great power. To the rage of these | 
iconoclasts, the wholesale destruction of antique 
monuments aud sculpture must be assigned. | 

Charlemagne, who at this period (812 a.pD.) 
was the great potentate in Western Europe, sent a, 
Commissioner to Greece to inquire into the perse- | 
cutions, and at the same time to invite any per- | 
sons who so wished to come and live under his | 
sway. Many journeyed to Western Europe, and 
at the same time brought with them objects cf 
art, by means of which examples the workers of 
the West were enabled to improve their arts, 
and among others, their ivory carvings. Works 


made during the period ranging to 972 a.D. 
are classified together and are known as ‘Car- 


lovingian. 

From about the year 870 to 972 a.p., Europe 
was much disturbed by wars, which, together 
with the prevailing idea that the end of the 
world was to take place in 1000 a.D., caused a 
great decline in all the arts. 

In 972 the Emperor Otto II. of Germany was | 
married to the Greek Princess Théophanie, who | 


tion of last century, when the Abbey was sacked. 
Rather than allow such a precious object to be 
stolen, the Abbess took it away and hid it in the 
chimney of a neighbouring house. A few years 
later it came into the possession of a priest at 
Dornich, who sold it for eleven pounds ; the buyer 
again sold it to Prince Salm for thirty pounds, 
who in his turn sold it to a dealer for one thou- 
sand pounds ; the latter disposing of it to Prince 
Soltykoff, at the sale of whose collection it was 
purchased for the nation for £2142; and if the 
price lately paid for an enamelled hunting horn, 
namely, £6615, may be taken as a guide, it would 
probably fetch almost a like sum, 

As in regard to all the arts, so in regard to 
ivory, a great renaissance took place in Western 
Europe in the fourteenth century. Gothic archi- 
tecture was well known, and was made to serve 
as a model for carved ivory diptychs. Many such 
are to be seen divided into compartments repre- 
senting Gothic arches with trefoils and quatre- 
foils, under which arches religious subjects were 
carved. Many other objects now became carved 
in ivory, such as chessmen, combs, draughts, 
caskets, mirror cases, pastoral staves, ‘taus’—the 
earlier form of pastoral staves—oliphants or 
tenure horns, and statues chiefly of the religious 
kind. In the seventeenth century, some ver 
fine vases were made of turned ivory by Fil. 
Senger, turner to Cosimo III, Grand-duke of 
Tuscany. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
various sculptors in ivory were engaged in 
carving portions of tusks with classical and other 
subjects, which were afterwards mounted in 
silver or silver-gilt by some of the finest Augs- 
burg and Nuremberg workers, and formed vases 
and tankards. In the eighteenth century, various 
carvings in ivory were made chiefly of statu- 
ettes and small plaques, but none attain to the 
excellence of the earlier carvings. In modern 
times, the ivory carvings of India have become 
noted for their minute and delicate work. In 
China and Japan, ivory has been carved, the ivory 
balls enclosed inside one another being specially 
noted. Many theories have been formed as to 


when she came to Germany brought with her how these balls have been cut; perhaps a prob- 
workers skilled in the arts of Greece. These able one is that a ball of ivory was taken, 
workers were settled in the towns bordering on | around the upper and lower ends of which four 
the Rhine; and objects made by these people, small holes were carved out, gradually diminish- 
their pupils, and descendants, which show a style | ing in size towards the centre until the axis of 
somewhat Byzantine in form, but at the same the one hole met the axis of the other or lower 
time with Western faces and other parts differing one.at right angles in the centre of the ball ; and 
from those made solely in Greece, are classified that then small tools were inserted, and a thin 
together and are known as ‘Rhenish Byzantine.’ layer of ivory, forming a part of a circle from 
Although there was again a decline in art one hole to its lower corresponding one, was cut 
generally in Western Europe in the twelfth and, and loosened from the whole mass; and so 
thirteenth centuries, yet the arts were toa great gradually cutting from one hole to the next one, 
extent fostered and protected in the fortified a complete inner circle was eventually loosened, 
towns of the Rhine district ; and of all the art the circles themselves afterwards being cut into 
objects made in the twelfth century, few can , the required pattern. 
compare with two reliquaries made at Siegberg, Attempts have been made to forge old ivories 
each in the form of a Greek church, around which , and pass them off as genuine old ones. In 1862 
are placed statuettes of the prophets, Christ and , a copy of a leaf of a consular diptych was made 
the disciples ; and at the ends of the transepts,' from an old engraving which Wiltheim had 
carved plaques. The larger of the two is the, made of it in 1659, and had been offered to and 
roperty of the nation, and is to be seen in the , accepted by a continental museum as an original 
South Kensington Museum, and has: an interest-, object. An English expert who was shown the 
ing history connected with it. For many cen- | forgery at once stated that the original was in 
turies it was preserved in the Abbey of Hoch the South Kensington Museum, and advised the 
Elten, near Emmerich, until the French Revolu- , authorities to take it out of its frame and examine 
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its back and to look for the writing which had 
been placed there in the eighth century. Need- 
less to say, no writing was visible, and the forgery 
was at once detected. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE return of the eldest son and heir to the 
station created the usual amount of gossip in the 
district. Alf kept up the character he had first 
assumed of careless liberality, and did not inter- 
fere with Robert’s management. He soon re- 
newed his intimacy with the Rudders, and, as 
was but natural, became a devoted admirer of 
Kate’s. On her part, it was only to be supposed 
that she should feel interested in him. He had 
plenty to talk about that had a certain charm of 
novelty ; his adventures during the Zulu War 
and in the outside districts of Australia were 
told without boasting, and soon served to put 
him on a small heroic pedestal in the com- 
munity. 

As may be presumed, this intimacy with the 
Rudders was not at all to Robert’s liking; and 
both men felt that it was, after all, but a hollow 
truce between them, and one that might be 
ruptured at any moment. Kate Rudder had no 
thought of arousing the younger brother’s jeal- 
ousy by treating the elder so intimately. She 
sincerely liked Robert, and it only wanted a 
word from him to awaken a warmer feeling. 

Unfortunately, it was different with Alf. He 
had fallen head over ears in love with Kate, and 
felt certain that it was returned. It was evident 
that such a state of things could not go long 
without an explosion of some sort. Blanche had 
long guessed Robert’s secret, and was prepared 
to become an active ally, should the turn of 
affairs necessitate it. 

The smothered feud broke out one night 
when the two men were smoking a pipe before 
retiring. 

‘I intend to try my luck to-morrow,’ said Alf. 
‘It’s time I settled down and got married.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ returned Robert, 
somewhat meaningly. ‘Where are you going to 
condescend to throw the handkerchief ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t put on side. You know very well 
that I am going to ask Kate Rudder, and have 
every reason to suppose she will say yes.’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ replied Bob furiously, a sudden 
gust of passion overcoming him. 

Alf started, but checked himself. ‘I can afford 
to laugh at you,’ he said. ‘Rave away ; it won’t 
whistle your sweetheart back,’ 

‘If you put your boast to the test to-morrow,’ 
sail Robert, in a calmer tone, ‘you will find 
yourself mistaken. I should advise you to stay 
at home.’ 

‘Keep your advice to yourself, and don’t pro- 
voke me,’ said the other, who was now in his 
turn losing his temper. 

‘Provoke you, indeed !’ repeated Robert con- 
temptuously. 

‘Yes, you beggar, or I’ll soon get rid of 

ou. 

‘As you did Sam?’ 

Alf leaped to his feet, speechless with a mix- 


ture of rage and fear. 


the door opened, and Blanche entered. 
your voices raised,’ she said, affecting not to 


station accounts to-morrow morning,’ said Robert; 


say in the matter.’ 


Next minute, the two 
men would have been at each other’s throats, but 
*T heard 


notice their menacing attitudes: ‘what are you 
quarrelling about 

‘Oh, we never could agree of old,’ said Robert, 
trying to calm himself as his sister approached 

im. 

‘Look here, my fine fellow,’ said Alf; ‘to- 
morrow you take yourself, bag and baggage, out 
of this; and just see that your accounts are 
square when I come to overhaul them.’ 

Robert’s face turned fiery red; but Blanche 
a his hand. ‘If Bob goes, I go too,’ she 
said. 

‘You are quite welcome,’ returned Alf, who 
had —— dropped the mask. 

‘I will give you full satisfaction about the 


‘and in a short time I trust you will be able 
to give an equally satisfactory account of what 
I shall require from you ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the other 
fiercely. 

‘Simply, I do not believe your version of your 
trip out west. I will see what Burgess has to 


‘You will have to go to another place than 
Queensland, then, for he is dead,’ 

‘Oh, you knew that, did you? And yet you 
pretended to ask after him.’ 

‘Pshaw ! I will not stop to listen to any more 
nonsense, To-morrow, I will show you who is 
master here.’ He left the room. 

The brother and sister had a long conversation, 
during which, for the first time, Robert told her 
about the buried papers and what he suspected 
of their import. Blanche was naturally horrified, 
and reiterated her now fixed determination to 
leave on the following day. Robert impressed 
upon her the necessity of absolute secrecy ; and 
they were about parting, when she asked him 
where he was going to when he left. For herself, 
she was going on a visit to an aunt for a 
while. 

‘I am going to the Northern Territory of 
— Australia to look for Jim Turner,’ he 
said. 

As he spoke, he had his hand on the door, and 
half opened it. A noise outside struck his ear, 
and he threw it wide open, and looked along the 
ag A dark shadow vanished at the end as 
ne did so, and it immediately occurred to him 
that Alf had been listening. 

‘Forewarned is forearmed,’ he thought as he 
retired. ‘I must guard against Master Alf 
getting any inkling of those papers, or he will 
be beforehand with me.’ Then he thought that 
if Alf had been listening, he would have heard 
all he confided to Blanche; but on second con- 
sideration, he remembered that they had spoken 
low, all but the last words referring to Jim 
Turner, and it would be hard to trace anything 
from that. 

Blanche had given her brother a hint that he 
had better test his fate with Kate Rudder as soon 
as practicable, and he determined to do it the 
first thing in the morning, if possible before he 
settled up with his brother. ith this object m 
view he was up at daylight, and by sunrise was 
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managed to hit the meal very nicely ; and while 
seated thereat, he informed his friends of his 
resignation, or rather deposition, in favour of his 
eldest brother. As the terms on which the two 
men stood were pretty well known, this intima- 
tion did not surprise anybody. It elicited, how- 
ever, a quick glance of sympathy from Kate, 
which was sufficient satisfaction for Robert. He 
soon made an opportunity to ask the momentous 
question, As two ships converge towards each 
other in mid-ocean on a calm day, so the wooing 
and the wooed have a silent occult speech of 
their own which is better than any outspoken 
language, and serves just as well to convey the 
intended meaning. In the old nursery and 
schoolroom, now turned into a lonely kind of 
lumber-room, seldom visited, Kate and Robert 
plighted their troth ; and then he departed with 
a light heart to seek the consent of her parent. 
Old Rudder half expected what was coming ; and 
Robert was delighted to find that the return of 
the rightful heir did not affect his suit. The 
fact was that Rudder had seen enough of him 
and his management during the past ten years 
to feel assured that young Patten was one of the 
men bound to rise, and that the present would 
be merely a temporary eclipse. 

The fifteen miles home—home no longer— 
were soon covered, and he entered the house to 
find his half-brother waiting for him. To his 
surprise, Alf approached him in the sunniest 
manner possible, ‘Look here, old man,’ he 
said ; ‘we shall always be snarling at each other, 
I suppose, as long as we are together; but let 
us have a try to do better in future at any rate. 
I will take back anything I said last night, if 
you will do the same.’ 

‘I have made up my mind to go away and 
strike out for myself,’ returned Robert, after a 
pause. ‘As you admit, we should always be 
quarrelling ; so it is best to part. I am glad 
it is not in anger, aud am willing to forget 
the hasty words exchanged last night,’ 

‘I suppose that is as much as I can expect from 
you, replied the other. ‘Go or stay, I shall not 
quarrel with you, 

After a hasty packing-up, Robert and his sister 
started in a buggy to the neighbouring township 
of W——, whence they would take the train to 
Sydney, where Robert intended to leave Blanche 
with their aunt. 

Meanwhile, Alf went headlong to his fate. He 
had determined to propose to Kate Rudder, and 
rode over that day for the purpose. What he 
then learned did not improve his temper. He 
rode home in a mood of sullen spite, revolving 
in his mind the best way to obtain his own will 
and thwart his rival. m 

Robert wrote a short but explicit letter to 
Owen, the manager of Bendabar, on whom he 
thought he could rely, asking him to observe 
the strictest reticence concerning the buried 
papers and their whereabouts, and if any one 
turned up inquiring for them, to put the seeker, 
if noedins on a false scent. He further took 
him into his confidence concerning the return of 
the elder brother, supposed to be dead ; and also 
told him of his purposed quest for Turner, who 
seemed to be the only man who could point out 


on his way, calculating that he would arrive at the hiding-place. He then made a hasty trip to 


the Rudders’ station in time for breakfast. He , W 


to say good-bye to his sweetheart, and 
started ostensibly to look for a suitable pastoral 
investment ; in reality, he took the first steamer 
for Port Darwin. 


A long narrow clearing through a dense scrub 
of upright ‘mulga.’ In the centre of this cleared 
track runs a row of telegraph poles, supporting 
a single wire, the slender link that traverses the 
Australian Continent from north to south, and 
binds it with an almost living bond to the rest 
of the world. At the edge of this thicket of 
mulga is a patch of open country, thinly timbered 
with coolibah trees. Here, alongside the rude 
dray-track that winds side by side with the line, 
are a couple of iron tanks, each containing about 
four hundred gallons of water, tanks such as are 
used on board of sailing-ships. A line-repairing 
party are camped on this open spot; and the 
tanks are kept full for the use of the men em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the line. There 
are three men in the camp—an operator and 
two line-men ; it is the middle of the day, and 
they are taking it easy in the shade ; their riding 
and pack horses, hobbled out, are feeding a short 
distance away. 

‘Here comes the man they were telling us 
about when we spoke* Daly Waters Station,’ 
suddenly remarked the —- gazing up the 
long northern vista of the line. 

‘The man who is in search of Jim? said one 
of the men, glancing at the third, who looked 
rather conscious, 

Jim, who was the long-sought-for Jim Turner, 
busied himself in putting the fire together and 
aor a quart pot of water on to boil, for 
1ospitality is the sacred creed of the bush ; and 


the party were silent until the stranger rode up 
to the camp and dismounted. 
sa _— you are the repairing party from 


Daly Waters?’ said the new-comer, after the 
customary greetings. 

‘Yes,’ returned the operator ; ‘and I presume 
you are the man they wired to me about, looking 
for Jim Turner. This is Turner ;’ and he indi- 
cated the man in question. 

The two nodded; and Patten—for it was 
Robert—remarked : ‘I have had a long hunt for 
you. I suppose you are wondering what it is 
all about ?’ 

‘Better turn your horses out and have some- 


, thing to eat,’ interrupted the operator ; ‘ plenty 


of time for business afterwards,’ 

Patten accepted the invitation ; and after eating 
his meal and finishing the regulation pipe, drew 
Turner on one side and broached the object of 
his visit. 

‘You were stockman on Bendabar, he said, 
‘and were with Mr Hopwood when you picked 
up Burgess.—Turner assented.—‘ The fact is 
simply this. You left Burgess to rest down 
there, while you went up to the station, got fresh 
horses, and came down again. While you were 
away, he buried certain papers he had, enclosing 


* The operators on the overland line who are in 
charge of repairing parties carry small pocket instru- 


‘ments, which they can attach to the main wire b 


light wires, and thus converse with the stations nort! 
and south. 
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them in an old salmon tin that he picked up 
there. He is dead now; but before he died, he 
wrote and told me of these papers, giving me 
directions to find them by means of the marked 
trees about. I went to the place; but it is now 
allchanged. The trees have been cut down ; and 
a heavy flood has altered the appearance and size 
of the water-holes in the river. No one on the 
station knew the exact place; and as the clue 
he had given me was useless, my only chance 
was to find Hopwood or yourself ; so I advertised 
in the leading papers.’ Patten paused. 

‘I never knew of the advertisement until the 
other day,’ said Turner; ‘and then one of the 
chaps spotted it in an old number of the “ Aus- 
tralasian.”—Did you hear from Mr Hopwood ?” 

‘Yes; and he wrote and said that, under the 
changed circumstances, he did not believe that 
he could point out the exact spot.’ 

‘Then I’m blowed if J could,’ said Turner. 

This was hard on Patten, and he hesitated for 
a moment. ‘Look here, Turner,’ he resumed ; 
‘there’s no occasion to speak hastily. Think the 
matter over, and see if you cannot remember any 
slight thing that will bring it back to you.’ 

Turner pondered for a short time. ‘I might 
find the place if I was back there,’ he hazarded 
doubtfully at last. 

‘It’s most important that I get these papers,’ 
went on Robert. ‘I have been tracking you up 
now for six months, and I am not going to be 
balked for a trifle. I believe if you were on 
the spot it would all come back to you. I will 
tell you what I will do. I suppose your billet 
here is nothing very much; you could do as 
well in Queensland ?” 

‘Just as well,’ was the answer. 

‘Then I will pay your expenses round to the 
place, and allow you a couple of pounds a week 
during the time we are travelling. If we are 
successful in getting the papers, or what is left 
of them, I will give you a hundred pounds.’ 

‘I’m in it, cried Jim, without any hesitation ; 
and they turned back to the camp. 

Patten was sound asleep that night, when he 
was suddenly aroused by somebody shaking him 
by the shoulder. Rousing himself, he found it 
was Turner. 

‘It has all come back to me,’ he said in an 
excited sort of whisper. ‘I lay there thinking 
about picking up that man, and trying to puzzle 
out how I mas: make sure of the place, when 
all of a sudden I remembered about filling the 
quart pots. Right straight under our camp a bar 
of rock crossed the bed of the river. I remember 
it well because the water was deep just alongside, 
and it was so handy to stand on and dip the 
quarts. Of course, Mr Hopwood doesn’t recall it 
because he didn’t go down the bank ; but I was 
down two or three times.’ 

‘By Jove, that’s something definite,’ returned 
Robert ; ‘but I noticed several bars crossing the 
river here and there.’ 

‘Ah! but this one was a slate bar with a seam 
of quartz running beside it. No flood could alter 
that, could it?” 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ said Patten. 

They left the camp; and in due time they 
arrived in Keppel Bay, where, leaving the mail- 


| 


stood on the wharf waiting for his luggage to be 
put ashore, when a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
He turned to find his half-brother beside him. 

‘I expected, you Bob,’ he said. ‘Now, su 
posing we make this little trip to Bendabar 
together.’ 


WITH HER MAJESTY’S MAILS IN 
MANITOBA. 


‘Ger up, boys!’ And amid the merry music of 
the sleigh-bells and the hearty good-byes of our 
friends, the wiry little ponies jump away at the 
crack of the whip, and Her Majesty’s mail once 
more leaves the Birtle post-office on its road to 
Shellmouth, fifty miles or more away across the 
snow-clad prairies. At a rattling pace we cross 
the Bird Tail River, whence the thriving little 
Manitoban village takes its name; but we soon 
get a check at the foot of the steep hill leading 
out of the town, for, like many another settlement 
in the Far North-West, Birtle lies deep in a hollow 
sheltered by clustering hills from the none too 
gentle touch of the biting blizzard. Slowly we 
climb the ascent, and, stopping awhile at the 
railway station to take aboard a few parcels, we 
make all snug, and prepare to face the long 
stretch of country that lies between us and our 
destination. It is a clear cold morning, with 
the mercury registering thirty degrees below 
zero; and the rising sun, glinting on the earth’s 
fleecy covering with a rich golden hue, imparts 
to the landscape a charm peculiar to early 
morning in these cold latitudes ; while, from scat- 
tered chimneys, the smoke rises in long, straight 
columns of fluffy gray, observable for miles in 
such a clear atmosphere as this. 

There had been no wind last night, so that the 
trail is fairly good, and the team lay themselves 
down to their work as if they enjoy it. Well 
wrapped up as we are in buffalo robes and skin 
coats, we begin to enjoy it too, and drink in the 
keen air in exhilarating draughts. True it is cold, 
but we feel it no more than we should ten degrees 
of frost under a murky sky in England. Our 
driver, an old Londoner, who knows every inch 
of the fifty-mile trail as well as Piccadilly, is 
a man of good education, entertaining, and of 
strong Tory predilections, while we are to democ- 
racy inclined ; and so, with argument, chat, and 
reminiscences of the last Riel rebellion, we slip 
along, and soon have covered the twelve miles 
to Lansburn. Here we cliange mail-bags ; and in 
response to the invitation to come in and warm 
ourselves, we sit awhile by the stove, and take 
advantage of the heat to enjoy a few whifls ; for, 
outside, the nicotine will quickly freeze and choke 
our pipes. We may not stay here long, though, 
and once more mutiling ourselves in our wraps, 
we leave for Binscarth, the end of the first 
stage. 

After a few miles, it is evident we are getting 
into a more thickly settled district. Pretty log- 
houses, each under its sheltering bluff (‘ Bluff, 


steamer in which they had travelled, they in the Canadian North-West, signifies a clump of 
ascended the Fitzroy River in the tender. Robert trees), meet the eye at frequent intervals ; whilst 
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russet-coated cattle, turned out for the warmth of 
the mid-day sun, pick at the hay thrown over the 
stackyard fences in evident contentment. Surely 
this keen air gives one a wonderful appetite ; 
and we are not sorry to see coming in view the 
farm-buildings of the Binscarth colony, even now 
etting famed from Winnipeg to the West Coast 
or its cattle. The last two miles are over a first- 
rate trail, and soon crossing the railroad, we land 
at the hotel. Here the driver, who is ‘ boss of the 
whole outfit’—that is, sole owner of the rig and 
the ponies—unhitches, and personally superin- 
tends the feeding of his team ; and then together | 
we sit down to dinner, served piping hot in a 
room the grateful warmth of which is very 
acceptable after our cold drive. 

Dinner over, we take a few more whiffs, and 
then—mail matters having been ‘fixed up’ 
meanwhile—we get behind a fresh team, and 
prepare to meet the twenty-seven miles of the 
second stage. On every side now the dwelling 
of the free and independent homesteader meets 
the eye; and the healthy-looking youngsters 
stopping in the midst of the ‘chores’ to look 


rein and drink in the restful beauty of the scene, 
while coachee bursts into poetry : 


The day is ending, 

‘The night is descending, 
The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 


Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 

On village windows 

That glimmer red— 


he quotes, and well he may. The sun is just 
sinking behind the far bank of the river Assini- 
boine, leaving behind tiny, many-hued cloudlets, 
and bars of light, that shade away from ruddy 
crimson and glorious gold into masses of softest 
pink and amber; while the snow, catching a 
thousand luminous tints from the whole range 
of the western sky, seems to glow with a beauty 
more than earthly. From afar, the tinkle of the 
cow-bells and the cries of the herders, mellowed 
by distance, come floating to us in sweet and 
musical cadence. But the surly sough of the 
north-west wind, even now gathering energy for 
to-morrow’s blizzard, bids us hasten ; and calling 


at the mail-stage as it flashes by, seem to tell of 


comfort and plenty, if not absolute wealth, within. | 


to the team, we descend the hill and hurry across 


Eight miles out we enter on a stretch of rolling the intervening flat at a pace that soon lands us 


rairie-land. Diminutive hills and tiny dales— | at the Shellmouth post-oftice. 


ike fairy playgrounds—are interspersed with leaf- 


Many an eager 
,eye on the watch for letters from the dear old 


less poplar blufis, pretty enough in summer, and , home has descried our coming; and the bags 


even now pleasantly relieving the monotony 


of the dead-white prospect. But the snow has | 


drifted badly in these hollows, and now and again 
the ponies flounder to their knees, and slowly 
we plough our way through; but once more on 
rising ground we see Russell in the distance, 
and a good road over a piece of comparatively flat 
country soon brings us to the little town with 
its motley of old-countrymen, Cana- 
dians, and half-breeds. Official work detains us 
here again for a few minutes, during which we 
make our way into the store and post-office—the 
general rendezvous and loafing-place, especially 
on mail-day—and gather the latest news. 

‘All aboard’ once more, and we are soon leav- 
ing Russell behind us on the last sixteen miles 
of the journey. On we go, up hill and down over 
a wretched trail, and through drifts that ofttimes 
take the little jumper away above the runners, 
while the air is getting colder as the short 
winter day begins to close in. Conversation now 
flags, and, somehow or another, our wraps don’t 
seem so thick as when we started; and how we 
long to get out and stretch our stiffening limbs ! 
Never mind ; there’s another twelve miles done, 
and we comfort ourselves by thinking of ‘Jack- 
son’s’ and tea when—‘ Hulloa! what’s that?’ 
standing out in dark silhouette against the 
rapidly reddening sky! ‘Coyotes! by Jove!’ 
And as a bend in the road brings them right on 
our flank, and scarce fifty yards away, we count 
no fewer than seven ‘friars in orders gray.’ Lean 
and hungry brutes enough they are, and it is 
with bitter feelings we recollect we are entirely 
without ‘shooting-irons.’ Harmless to man, our 
Vigorous yells soon send them scampering to the 
right-about, to hunt for a supper off the shy but 
succulent cony. 

We pass Lake Beautiful, and are soon at the top 
of the hill looking over the luxuriant hay flats of 
the Assiniboine Valley, and for an instant draw 


safely delivered, we turn to ‘Jackson’s, where, 
with a celerity more than worthy of the old 
coaching days, kindly hands instantly unhitch 
and take stablewards the tired ponies, to be fed 
and tended by their ever-thoughtful owner before 
even he thinks of his own pressing needs. 

What a picture we should make at home in 
caps, mitts, and huge buffalo coats, with our 
moustaches solid lumps of ice, and beards and 
— of a hoary whiteness that old Father 


Christmas himself might envy! Just now, how- 
ever, sentiment gives way to supper, and that 
discussed with true nor’-western appetites, we 
gatker once more round the stove, and heeding 
not the blast as it hurtles against the house in 
| a fury, we sit and smoke, and with yarn 
,and merry chorus beguile a few hours till sleep 
—as well beloved as supper—summons us to 
rest. 


Thus, in the depth of winter, some three or 
more years ago, I travelled with Her Majesty’s 
mail in Manitoba, a journey that was preceded, 
and has been followed, by many others in 
different parts of the North American Continent, 
and accompanying men employed in the same 
vocation, thereby affording me ample oppor- 
tunity for observing how the business of mail- 
carrying is conducted in different localities. 

In new countries and in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts it is so frequently attended with difficulty 
and danger, that the men employed in this ser- 
vice are generally of a resolute and hardy type. 
In Manitoba and the North-west Territories, 
the work is usually done by men who own the 
teams they drive ; and a large proportion are old- 
countrymen, for whom ‘running the mail’ with 
its free outdoor life, not wholly unattended with 
excitement, has untold charms. In the United 
States, too, I have ‘happened across’ Englishmen 
employed in the same capacity ; and at one time 
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I met in Texas a scion of one of our noblest 
houses riding pony-back with the mails between 
San Antonio and Bandera, for fifteen dollars a 
mouth and his board ; and a six-shooter always 
ready to hand in the not unlikely event of being 
‘held up by road-agents.’ The distance is fifty 
miles each way; and as the letters left San 
Antonio every second day, this meant continuous 
riding for six days, or three hundred miles a 
week, 

In the Great Lone Land, however, the various 
mail-routes, though often embracing over a hun- 
dred miles of country, and conducted alike in 
scorching heat and intense cold, are entirely free 
from hostile interruption, and never once in the 
course of many years’ experience did I hear of 
the mail-robber getting in his work at the 
expense of the Government. 

Occasionally, however, the mail-bags are con- 
veyed by means other than those prescribed by 
the postal department ; and though I have known 
the gay pow festive ox-team pressed into the 
service, it was not exactly in the hope of gaining 
additional speed thereby ; nor, when the bags 
are conveyed afoot, does the process quite come 
up to our notions of how the business ought to 
be managed. 

But these are only exceptional cases, For 
ordinary work, a light four-wheeled rig drawn 
by a couple of ponies, and capable of seating one 
or more passengers in addition to parcels, is the 
usual thing ; and on some routes where passen- 
gers and parcels are few and far between, one 
animal is sufficient to do the work. But in the 
winter, when the snow lies deep and wheels are 
unsuitable, a low ‘jumper’ with broad runners, 
but quite open, takes the place of buggy or buck- 
board ; and so, keeping himself protected as well 
as possible from ‘ winter’s cold, wild winds, and 
drifting snow,’ and enveloped in furs, the driver 
is willing and able to go anywhere and do any- 
thing ; and a blizzard has to be keen indeed that 
will scare these sturdy fellows from the trail 
when duty calls. 


THE HOME OF A HERO. 


GENERAL GorDON spent nearly all his life abroad, 
and was accustomed to make himself at home 
anywhere ; nevertheless, it was the house in 
Rockstone Place, Southampton, until recently 
occupied by his sister, the late Miss Mary 
Augusta Gordon, which should be regarded as his 
real home. Thither his thoughts would often 
turn, and there he rested after his various expe- 
ditions and sojourns in foreign countries. 

Rockstone Place is a crescent of white houses, 
on the heights above the town, overlooking the 
waters of the Solent and the distant slopes of the 
Isle of Wight. On the other side of the drive 
there is a green garden or lawn, planted with ilex 
and rhododendron, with a screen of elms and 
shrubbery which partly hides the galvanised iron 
roofs of the Ordnance Survey offices. The spot is 
quiet and sequestered, yet with an outlook on 
the world ; and here Gordon, who loved retire- 
ment, could refresh his eyes, long used to the 
sands of the desert and the palms of the tropics, 
with the verdure of his native land. 

The dwelling itself is the middle one of a 


‘group of three, the two smaller forming the 
| Wings. A short flight of stone steps leads up to 
‘the door, which is set under a small vestibule, 
Two large plain windows flank the door, one on 
cither side, Besides the green Venetian blinds, 
these windows are provided with two jalousies 
or open shutters, painted white, and folded back, 
each half against the wall. The jalousies give 
/a Southern or Oriental look to the house, and 
| remind one of the tropics. Above them are three 
| other and smaller windows, also having blinds 
and jalousies. Higher still are the windows of 
the attic. 

In the entrance hall the first thing that struck 
a visitor was the figure of a young crocodile, 
oddly fixed to the lintel of the drawing-room 
door on the left, as though it were running up 
the wall. It was a real stuffed crocodile, but 
varnished like the door-post, and resembling a 
piece of wood-carving. It had been sent home 
from the Nile by Gordon along with a larger 
specimen, which had not been kept. How he 
came by it we do not know, but, curiously 
enough, it was almost the only hunting trophy 
one could see, notwithstanding his travels. ben 
haps the reason is to be found in the hero's 
well-known sympathy with animals and tender 
solicitude for them. 

There also were two great spears, presented by 
King M’Tesa of Uganda. One of them was a 
parade spear with a flat copper head, and a 
carved handle, pliant as a cane. The other was 
a common spear, hafted with wood, and headed 
with a large double-edged blade. Both were very 
heavy and strong, much bigger than the Zulu 
‘assegai’ or the Soudan spear, yet they are 
thrown by the natives with great precision, In 
a corner of the lobby near the stairs there lay a 
tom-tom or war-drum, also received from M’Tesa, 
the large bowl being of copper. It had come to 
serve the humbler functions of a dinner-gong. 

The drawing-room was hung with numerous 
pictures, and decorated with knick-knacks and 
works of art, each with a history, and in some 
way or other associated with his wanderings. 
The pictures were chiefly landscapes of foreign 
countries which he had visited, and amongst 
them were several views of Khartoum, including 
a photograph of the Government Palace, where he 
had resided ; and a water-colour sketch of the 
low mud forts of Tutti Island and their solitary 
a, a scene on which his eyes must often 
iave rested during his last stay in the country. 
The sketch was drawn by him, and sent home 
to Miss Gordon with a small pasteboard box of 
bullets, which, however, never reached her. The 
lid of the box was found in the hut where 
Colonel Stewart is believed to have been killed, 
at the time the Diaries were recovered, and it 
still bore the address in Gordon’s writing, ‘ Rock- 
stone Place, Southampton.’ 

On the other side of the drawing-room were 
several large photographs, one of them a portrait 
of the late Khedive of Egypt, presented by him- 
self; the others represented four of Gordon's 
officers in the Soudan, all in Egyptian uniform, 
with the red official fez. 

In a recess on the right of the fireplace, and 
as it were amongst these photographs, there was 
a picture of Gordon himself, painted by Lady 
Abercromby from a photograph taken in Brussels 
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while he was over there seeing the king of the 
Belgians, preparatory, as he then believed, to his 
departure for the Congo, but in reality, as it 
turned out, before his sudden despatch to the 
Soudan on his last mission. 

It was a portrait-head of Gordon as he then 
appeared, clad in a black frock-coat, with a white 
turn-down collar and a black neck-tie—his usual 
dress at home. The canvas, though small, pre- 
sented the head and shoulders life-size, and was 
surrounded by a rich gilt frame. The likeness 
was remarkable, and undoubtedly it was one of 
the finest portraits of the General ever executed. 
Whoever would see how Gordon looked in the 
flesh might do so here. The wonderful blue eyes, | 
with their straight open noble gaze, fairly beamed | 
with intelligence and truth. It was rather the 
look of a bright boy than a man tried in the 
world as he had been. There was a fascination 
in the light blue orbs gazing on the spectator as 
if about to speak to him—the fascination of 
intellect and perfect goodness. The head was 
erect, and the look was turned slightly upward. 
A pleasant expression was diffused all over the 
kindly face, and lingered in the genial curves of | 
the cheeks and lips. The curly nut-brown hair, | 
with its tinge of gray and gold, was repeated in| 
the short moustache and delicate side-whiskers. 
The noble brow, so white and high, was very full 
over the temples, where it was traversed by a’ 
bar of care and thought. The strong and sinewy | 
neck was turned to redness by the eastern sun. 
Any one would say on seeing this canvas that 
it was the picture of a good man. 

Below it, on a small table in the same recess, 
there was a fine photograph of Lord Charles 
Beresford in his Soudan uniform ; and a smaller 
one of Lady Beresford. On the wall beside these 

ictures were some memorial verses to the 
amented hero of Khartoum. In the farther 
corner on the right of the window stood a small 
painting on porcelain of Gordon in his Chinese 
costume, with banners hung behind as drapery ; 
the likeness, however, was not particularly good. 
There were numerous Chinese mementos in this 
room. On either side of the mantel-piece were two 
small glass cases, containing the bead necklaces 
forming part of Gordon’s dress as a Mandarin of 
the Yellow Jacket, beautiful beads of coral and 
amber, big as marbles, with appendages of pale- 
green jade. On one of the tables lay his Chinese 
card-case, a large thin pocket-book of red leather, 
holding several squares of red tissue-paper in- 
scribed with Chinese characters, This card-case 
used to be carried before him by a bearer when 
he went out visiting his Celestial friends, 

Opposite the fireplace were a number of relics 
from the Summer Palace at Pekin, including some 
exquisite vases of enamelled copper from the Em- 
room. Gordon these articles, as 
ie did not condescend to ‘looting,’ and sent them 
to his sister. Amongst them were some grotesque 
figures cut in jade and rock-crystal ; in particular 
a tablet of milky-green jade delicately carved 
with a Chinese landscape. On the mantel-piece, 
side by side with Dresden shepherdesses, were 
more of these clear crystal figures; and beside 
the hearth-rug stood a small jade image of a 
horse, also from the wreck of the Summer Palace. 
Round the neck of one of the enamelled vases 


there hung a dingy metal torque, of slender 


workmanship, but in shape exactly like the larger 
and more handsome gold torques worn by the 
old Gaulish chieftains, and still found in British 
barrows. A brass crescent and other trinkets 
were fastened to one end of it, as an amulet. 
Gordon had this from a black man, who wore it 
round his neck, and no other dress or ornament. 
Beside it lay the barbed head of an arrow or dart 
of the Barri tribe, the barbs, of which there were 
several, being turned back like hooks from the 
stem in an ugly catching fashion, There was 
a bundle of these darts sent home by Gordon, 
some of them barbed, others plain. They were 
picked up by him in the woods, where he found 
a quiverful hanging on a tree, and thinking they 
belonged to no one, took them with him. The 


‘natives, however, discovering their loss, soon after 


attacked his boat, and a shower of arrows fell 
around it, some of which struck the boat, and are 
now, amongst the others, distinguishable by their 
blunted points. 

There were other interesting memorials of 
Gordon’s various life in the drawing-room ; for 
instance, a ‘ vermilion pencil’ such as the Emperor 
of China signs his decrees with ; a cake of red 
China ink, inscribed with golden letters and 
figures of the imperial dragon; the vellum 
Address of the British residents in Shanghai ; the 
central sight of a gun taken by Gordon at the 
Redan in 1855, and a bullet which struck the 
front of his cap while he was doing duty in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. 

A photograph of his old officers in the Soudan, 
most of whom were negroes, and some of them 
old criminals, would have been difficult to match 
for sheer hangdog brutishness of feature. ‘No 
matter what they had done, he forgave them,’ 
said Miss Gordon to the writer one day. ‘They 
do not look like faces to be trusted.’ ‘ He trusted 
them.’ In the same part of the room there was a 
box of coco-de-mer wood from the Seychelles 
Islands, made by Gordon himself when he was 
commandant of that terrestrial paradise, which he 
considered a vestige of the lost Eden. We may 
mention here that a walking-stick and a small 
clock-tower of the same hard streaky wood were 
presented by the late Miss Gordon to the Kew 
Gardens Botanical Museum, along with a wax 
model of the double cocoa-nut, made by Gordon 
himself. Beside the palmwood lay a thing which 
Gordon prized more than his richer souvenirs—a 
small slab of reddish-brown stone from the bed- 
rock: of the reputed site of the temple of Solomon 
at Jerusalem, and the place where Abraham is 
supposed to have offered up Isaac. 

he dining-room on the right of the hall was 
the room in which Gordon liked to sit. It 
contained another excellent picture of him, also 
painted by Lady Abercromby. Some prefer the 
one in the drawing-room ; but Miss Gordon un- 
hesitatingly preferred this one, and considered it 
a perfect likeness. It was a large half-length 
portrait of Gordon, dressed in a general officer's 
uniform, and so placed that it could be seen best 
in the bright morning light. The attitude was 
much the same as in the other picture ; but the 
tone was darker and the style stronger. There 
was the same crispy nut-brown hair, streaked with 
gray; the same steadfast gaze, but the expres- 
sion of the eyes was deeper and more thoughtful. 
If the other picture seemed to show us a good 
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man, this one presented a great man. In the 
broad and splendid brow, in the full, keen, and 
penetrating eyes, we found an evidence of his 
military genius and power of command. We felt, 
in fact, that we were looking on a conqueror and 
a born leader, nay, a king of men. Fearless 
courage, keen scrutiny, which can look through 
and through the soul, were here united with the 
highest powers of administration and resource. 
It was the head of a great soldier we were looking 
on, one who was a host in himself, and who 
might have been the saviour of his country. We 
felt, too, how incalculable was the loss we had 
sustained, should the empire ever be attacked 
by a European power. 

So much for a superficial view. But there was 
more than the great captain in this face. Let us 
look at these indescribable eyes, which riveted the 
attention with their magnetic power. Probably 
no other hero or soldier in ancient or modern 
times had eyes like Gordon. ‘Capsume,’ the little 
dusky slave-boy whom Gordon had freed and 
brought to England, and whose photograph was 
in the room, showing his cheek scarred across by 
a large ‘H’ branded in the flesh, said to a lady 
once: ‘What! General Gordon! Ain't you afraid 
of his eyes? He can see in the dark—the light 
is within.’ Truly, there was a light within, a 
spiritual light, which radiated from his eyes. But 
there was also a pregnancy of meaning which it 
is difficult to analyse—a look of inspiration—of 
divine possession. It gave one the impression of 
something great, but unknown, a central secret, 
an inner mystery, like the unknown god of the 
Greeks. Mere creative genius and force of will 
would not have inspired that sense of a divine 
presence. 

Gordon would sit for long intervals, looking 
just like that, in the stuffed armchair on the left 
of the fireplace. 
Was he recalling some past scene, or devising 
some new plan, meditating some point of policy, 
of doctrine? or was he listening to some inner 
voice, and seeing some inner vision? We cannot 
tell. Gordon was more than the hero and the 
soldier ; he was something of the seer and the 
saint. 

Men either good or great are rare; Gordon 
was evidently both, and hence his power. He 
attracted alike those who loved the good, and 
those who admired great talents. A soldier, an 
engineer, a man of action, he had an influence 
over practical men of the world, whether soldiers 
or civilians, which a simple preacher or man of 
letters cannot readily obtain. His versatile gifts 
and published writings also attached him to the 
studious. But if his power over civilised persons, 
including his intimate friends, was great, so also 
was it over savage or debased people. We have 
been told by an eye-witness of his influence 
over his Chinese soldiers that he ‘seemed to 
make gentlemen of them.’ 

From these marvellous eyes, so divinely lit as 
with an internal illumination, we turn towards 
Gordon’s ‘Soudan Throne,’ a folding armchair 
he always sat in at Khartoum, and carried with 
him on his camel journeys, It was a little 
straight-backed chair, having a skeleton frame of 
round iron, a carpet back and seat, gilt knobs for 
ornament, and small pads on the arms for com- 
fort. The carpet had grown dim in the African 


Of what was he thinking? | 


sun, and deprived it of all royal pretensions, so 
that when Gordon returned from his Governor. 
ship of the Soudan and suddenly asked, ‘ Where’s 
my throne? Has it been brought in?’ they were 
all surprised. His throne! Nobody had seen a 
throne. But at length the camp-stool was found 
where it had been stowed away. In the Soudan, 
only Berzati Bey, his interpreter, was allowed the 
privilege of sitting in this seat of honour, after 
Gordon. Berzati’s photograph was in the dining- 
room, with an inscription in Gordon’s writing: 


| ‘For three years my brave and faithful friend, 


known by European scoffers as the Black Imp.’ 
Berzati afterwards fell in the massacre of Hicks 
Pasha’s army. 

Leaving the dining-room and descending the 
stair, from which a glimpse was got of a pretty 
back garden, we came to a small unpapered 
room with an area window opening on the garden, 
This was a kind of workshop of Gordon, where 
he would sit and smoke, and pass away the time 
unpacking and arranging his ‘rubbish,’ as he 
called his collections. For the finer things he 
seemed to care very little, and for the worthless 
trifles a great deal. On the mantel-piece of this 
room stood a large tin teapot with which he had 
made tea for his little protégés at Gravesend, his 
‘kings’ and ‘scuttlers,’ as he called them. He 
used to find berths for these little waifs on board 
ships, and would follow their course at sea from 
day to day by sticking pins in a large map which 
hung in his quarters at Gravesend. 

Another room of the basement was a kind of 
study, containing a desk-table, at which he used 
to write ; and in order to guard his privacy, he 
would put a handkerchief, or hammer, or some- 
thing outside the door, to signify that he was 
busy. It was a plain room, like the other, and 
devoid of all luxury. Gordon smoked a good 
deal, and chiefly cigarettes from Cairo, but he 
always went down-stairs to do it. 

Gordon’s bedroom, on the first floor, was very 
simply furnished with several cane-bottomed 
chairs, an ordinary armchair, and a folding deck- 
lounge with cushions. There were a few pictures 
on the walls, and over the mantel-piece hung two 
texts, the upper, in German letters, running : 


Oh, ask not thou how shall I bear 
The burden of to-morrow, 
Sufficient for to-day its care, 

Its evil, and its sorrow; 

God by the way 
Strength sufficient for the day. 


The lower, in black print, was from the Psalm 
‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 


lean not unto thine own understanding. In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.’ 

In the dressing-room off the bedchamber were 
to be seen the lines : 


Christ is the word, and spake it. 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what that word doth make it, 
I do receive and take it. 


This room was doubtless the sanctum sanctorum 
of his home. Here he probably meditated many 
of his plans, recalled his experiences, and shaped 
his future course. Here, above all, we may sup- 
pose that he gave up his mind to those devotional 
reflections obleh formed a large element in his 
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spiritual life. In the other rooms, or in the 
arden, he mixed with company, and shared in 
the world ; but here he was most himself; and 
the visitor was conscious of a feeling that here 
he was treading upon holy ground. 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, 


PERHAPS no country in the world provides a 
better and fuller illustration of the principle of 
the survival of the fittest than does Australia, 
Civilisation and barbarism there came into con- 
flict, and once again the inexorable law of victory 
to the more adaptable was the result. Unlike 
the subjugation of the Red Man of America, the 
victory has been achieved not so much by force 
of arms as by force of circumstances, and the 
want of adaptation on the part of the weaker 
contestants. In bravery and in many other 
qualities the American Indians were the equals 
of the whites. 
braves of the Far West were far finer men, and, 
by their surroundings and traditions, were far 
more fitted to cope with the hated Pale Faces 
than were the native tribes of the Great Island 
Continent. Inch by inch the Indians were 
driven off from their lands, never admitting 
themselves beaten. Even now, cooped up within 
their reserves, they as strongly refuse to admit 
the overlordship of the mighty horde which has 
spreal from end to end of their once boundless 
happy hunting-grounds, as they did when the 
Pilgrim Fathers first set foot on Plymouth Rock. 
They are still strong enough to form a menace 
to the civilisation which hems them in, firm in 
the belief that they shall again roam free and 
unfettered in the land from the Father of Waters 
to the Setting Sun. Hard as it went against the 


Physically and intellectually, the | 


the monotonous bushland, of dismal plains and 
drought-wasted, sluggish rivers, where food of 
all kinds was comparatively scarce and inferior. 
What he gained from the warmer, sloth-breeding 
climate, he more than lost by want of vigour 
and the need for adaptability. Nature forms her 
children after her own likeness. Country and 
climate stamped the Indian a valiant, uncon- 
quered patriot; the Australian black, if not a 
slave, a weak dependent. Then, too, the whites 
with whom these two nations first came in con- 
tact, and from whom they received their earliest 
impressions, were of a widely differing mould. 
The pioneer settlers of America were strong, 
earnest men, men of conscience, the picked man- 
hood of England ; the first settlers in Australia 
were the scum of the English nation, the refuse 
of the prisons, If the Pilgrim Fathers struck 
hard blows and carried things with a high hand, 
they did itas men of purpose. Like the men who 
rebuilt Jerusalem, with one hand they wrought, 
and with the other they fought, fighting and 
working alike to the glory of their God and their 
religion. 

They brought with them none of the tempting 

| Vitiating vices so alluring to the savage nature. 
| The opening chapter of Australian history is 
one of the vilest pages ever written. <A horde 
of men steeped in every crime were turned loose 
‘in the country—men who for the most part 
gloried in debasing themselves and in debasing all 
with whom they came in contact. Hard fighting 
and stern religiousness were the factors in the 
settlement of America: rum and vice in that 
of Australia. The differing results accorded with 
the different beginnings. 

The blacks of Australia, however, did not 
succumb altogether without a struggle. They 
| resented the intrusion of the new-comers ; but 


grain, the Indians again and again gave proof | the struggle was for the most part one of cunning 
that, if need be, they could adapt themselves to | and cruelty rather than a brave resistance. It 
the manners and ideas of their enemies. As took the form of treacherous reprisals for injuries 
surely as the Australian black, the American | received or mere to have been received ; it 
Indian is doomed to extinction ; but whilst the never approached to a combined struggle for 


extinction of the latter will be the putting away freedom. The outer line of settlement was a sort 
of a brave nation, dying because of its own un- of skirmishing ground where a half-hearted resist- 
conquerable will, the flickering out of the former ance and continuous cattle-reaving on the one 
will be from far other and lower causes. The , hand, and land-grabbing and the dishonouring 
great majority of the Red Men disdained alike | of the native women on the other, engendered 
the virtues and vices of the whites, strong in bad feeling, and led to innumerable bloody 


their native strength and traditions ; the Aborig- | murders, The early squatters undoubtedly ran 
ines of Australia, unable to raise themselves to | many risks from their treacherous foes. The 
the standard of the new civilisation, and too) blacks, however, were generally to be won over 
weak to fight it down, fell only too easy victims | by a little judicious handling and feeding. Much 
to its vices. Indolent and unambitious by nature, of the treachery was the outcome of the treat- 
they willingly exchanged their precarious exist-| ment they had received at the hands of the 
ence with freedom for the flesh-pots of serfdom. | whites, who scrupled little to shoot down the 
Their only ambition was for a lazy life and | aborigines like beasts, the ‘lifting’ or disturbing 
plenty to eat. They soon discovered that to | of a few cattle being considered a sufficient excuse 
accept food from the settlers was more to their | for declaring war against the whole tribe. In 
liking than to hunt, fish, or fight; and so they | some districts the war was one of extermination, 
chose to become the miserable hangers-on of the | Boomerang, waddy, and spear, never so deftly 
settlements, and imitators of the white man’s vices. ' wielded, were no match for firearms. Might was 


Several causes helped to this easy surrender of right, and treachery counted little against salt- 
petre. 


freedom. Whereas the American Indian lived in | 

a land of varied beauty—rushing rivers, endless| The settlement of the country meant its con- 
lakes, wide-reaching grassy plains, and rugged | quest. Once within the line of civilisation, what 
mountains—where wild animals, birds, and fish little power the aborigines had possessed was 
were plentiful, and in a climate which called broken. Equally unable to breast or adapt them- 
forth all his energies and ingenuity to battle | selves to the new order of things, their tribal 
with, the Australian aborigine was the child of | compacts broken, their land gone, the animals on 
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which they had depended for food displaced by 
sheep and cattle, it only remained for the blacks 
to become the creatures of their dispossessors, 
the recipients of their charity. In all parts of 
Australia where the country is in any degree 
settled, this is the position which they now 
occupy. The old order of things still holds good 
in the ‘new,’ little-explored country of Central 
Australia, the northern part of West Australia, 
the Northern Territory and some parts of the 
‘Gulf’ (Carpentaria) country. Cattle-stealing and 
occasional murders are heard of amongst the 
‘wild’ blacks, who still sometimes hold their 
tribal ‘corroborees,’ and are responsible for con- 
siderable trouble. 

Captain Phillip, the first governor of Australia, 
writing about 1790, not long after the settlement 
of the country, computed the number of aborig- 
ines at one million. He based his computation 
on the fact that there were some three thousand 
in the districts then known, a ratio that would 
give a million for the whole continent. This was 
merely a guess, but probably was not so very far 
wide of the mark. The estimate of other and 
later authorities is much lower. The census of 
1881 gave the number of aborigines at thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred. This number, however, 
represented only the ‘civilised’ blacks, and the 
true number is supposed to have been two hun- 
dred thousand. From these figures it will be 
seen that the decrease is steadily but surely going 
on, and that the time when the Australian black 
shall have been ‘improved’ off the face of the 
earth can be pretty accurately worked out by 
rule of three. In Tasmania, the end has already 
come, the last of the island aborigines having 
died in 1876. On the Continent, after the pure 
bloods have died out, some characteristics of the 
decayed people will linger on in the half-breeds. 

If the aborigines have been sufferers by the 
influx of the whites, they have also in some 
degree been gainers. The Governments of the 
several colonies have always more or less recog- 
nised their obligations to the original possessors 
of the soil. For many years there has been an 
annual distribution of blankets and other neces- 
saries. Mission stations have also been estab- 
lished by Government and private funds in 
different parts of the country, where as many of 
the blacks as are willing to conform to the mild 
rules laid down for the conduct of the establish- 
ments are housed, fed, and taught. Their want 
of constraint, and their instinct for a free roaming 
life, however, generally weigh more heavily than 
does even their liking for regular rations and 
a lazy life. The majority prefer to become 
hangers-on about the townships and stations, 
eking out existence by begging and doing odd 
jobs. Every station and township has its little 
band of black-fellows and their ‘gins, who 
wander about in wonderful assortments of the 
cast-off clothing of the whites, begging from 
every one, and not always clearly distinguishing 
between ‘meum’ and ‘tuum.’ ‘Bacca’ and six- 
pences are what they most favour, but nothing 
at all comes wrong. The men and women are 
alike inordinately fond of tobacco and intoxicants. 
This fondness for drink has had not a little 
to do with their downfall. It isa pitiable sight 
to see the poor creatures loafing about the hotels, 
begging and praying for the maddening poison 


which they know too well is fast destroying them. 
Once having acquired the vices of the whites, 
their ruin is swift. A few, but not many, are 
employed as cattle-men, shepherds, and general 
helps about the stations. They are also drafted 
into the police force as mounted troopers and 
trackers, and have done and are doing some 
splendid service in hunting down criminals who 
escape to the bush. Many are fine runners and 
athletes, but since abandoning the old wild life, 
their prowess in these respects is waning. 

Mission-work amongst the blacks cannot be 
said to have been successful. Undoubtedly, good 
work has been done by the devoted missionaries 
who have spent their lives in trying to raise and 
enlighten the native tribes. The low type of 
intellect, the shiftless, aimless life, the wandering 
habits, the traditional instincts of the aborigines, 
and the too often evil example set them by the 
rough settlers, have been hard to overcome, 
Some few have truly embraced Christianity ; but 
with the majority—as with many other so-called 
converted heathens—it must be sorrowfully con- 
fessed that their acceptance of religion has been 
from interested motives. They are like children 
—easily pleased with anything new. The mission- 
work shows best on paper. The children, how- 
ever, give better promise. 

The day of the black-fellows has gone, and 
gone forever. Whilst the Great Sunny South 
Land was hidden away amongst the secrets of 
the sea, he was her fitting lord and master. But 
the time came when she should sweep ‘into the 
younger day.’ Nature had prepared for the 
change, but he had not. She was ready for the 
great wave of advancement, but he was not; and 
so he was swept away before it. One hundred 
years have gone by since the war of races com- 
menced in Australia. Probably before another 
century, or century and a half, has ended, the 
last of the Australian aborigines will have died 
out, and the memory of the black man will linger 
only in the liquid music of the native names 
which everywhere dot the map of the Island 
Continent, and which, happily, the Anglo-Saxon 
has the good taste to prefer to his own more 
commonplace nomenclature. 


TRAGEDY. 
A SKETCH. 


Au me! the loneliness, 
When our own sin has shut the doors of home, 
And we are left without—the deepening gray 
Of twilight lying chill upon the old 
Remembered paths, and the long night of death 
Already creeping o’er the eastern edge 
Of a deserted world. The fireside glow 
Strikes through the casement, and the children play 
About the settle of the ingle nook, 
The grandsire nodding by the cheerful blaze ; 
But if there falls a shadow on the pane, 
It is the ivy or the slanted rain ; 
And if a sob breaks in upon the laugh, 
It is the wind among the apple boughs— 
This is the righteous punishment of sin. 
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